ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


The New Israel 


It is not only the map of Asia that is changing these 
days: the landscape is also changing—nowhere more 
rapidly, or remarkably, than in the youthful state of 
Israel. 

It used to be said that time stood still in the Holy 
Land, and that the only guidebook a traveler needed 
was the Old Testament. But no longer: the Israel of 
Chaim Weizmann, Ben-Gurion, and the returning 
“Exiles” is very different, both in looks and in life, 
from the Israel of the Twelve Tribes, or, for that 
matter, the Palestine of 25 years ago. 

Consider, for instance, what has been happening in 
agriculture, in the field of animal husbandry. “Green 
pastures” have long been at a premium in Palestine. 
The right to grazing space and the fight for it are re- 
curring themes with which every student of Holy 
Writ is familiar. Because of this, cattle have always 
been less popular with the Palestinian herder than 
sheep or goats, to the progressive impoverishment of 
the soil, and, in many instances, its complete destruc- 
tion. In a less stringent environment this cattle short- 
age might not be so important, but in a land where 
alternative sources of fats and proteins are hard to 
come by, it is serious. To the present government it 
is viewed as a national liability, which must be re- 
moved with all dispatch. 

The measure of their early success is reflected in 
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the following figures: in 1939 the total number of 
cattle used on Jewish farms was 16,477; in 1949 it was 
36,549; now it is more than 42,000. At the same time 
close attention is being paid to the breeding of good 
strains: already the output of milk over parts of the 
country has been raised to the point that is adequate 
for local needs. 

To accommodate the increased cattle population, 
and the growing farm population, more and more 
land is being brought into service. A few years back, 
the hill country around Jerusalem was so much scrub 
and rock supporting a sparse nomadic population of 
Bedouins and their sheep. ‘Today, the widerness has 
begun to flourish: a Gvo acie farm, newly established 
near Bethlehem, supports between 400 and 500 
people—refugees of many nations and occupations. 
The cereal crops (wheat, oats and barley) are me- 
chanically threshed, and the straw is mechanically 
baled, for stock feed, for bedding, and ultimately for 
manure. In addition to its herd of some 50 Friesian 
cattle, which supplies the dairy requirements of the 
colony, it has orchards and truck gardens, and already 
the orange crop has become the main source of ready 
money. And this colony is but one of some 600 which 
have sprung up during the past generation and which, 
between them, give shelter, occupation, and a zest for 
living to upwards of 200,000 immigrant Jews. 
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Fig. 1—Location of Israel 


Although the administrative organization and 
economy of the colonies are not everywhere the same, 
and are, indeed, changing from year to year, the 
“colonial” idea is still gathering momentum, for the 
advantages are plain for all to see—including the Arab 
who is already taking a leaf or two out of the Jewish 
agricultural textbook. In addition to the pleasures of 
community life, there are the hard cash gains in larger 
crops, lower costs, superior marketing facilities, and 
the safeguards against soil exhaustion and soil erosion, 
abuse of water rights and overgrazing. No fewer than 
150 colonies were established within 18 months of 
the State’s founding; another 36 are now in building 
in the semiarid Negeb; and by 1954 there will be 
many more if the present ambitious irrigation 
schemes for the region materialize. 

Jews and Arabs alike have long realized that the 
basic element in the agricultural equation is water. 
Palestine is not a well-watered country, even by Medi- 
terranean standards (Figure 2) . It gets practically all 
its rain in the winter half of the year: at Jerusalem a 
shower in May, June, or September is something to 
talk about, and not even the oldest inhabitant can re- 
call a fali of rain in July or August. This means that 
unless the farmer has access to river or ground water 
he must have all his field crops harvested by the be- 
ginning of summer. Only the olive, fig, and vine can 
combat the summer drought. To make matters worse, 
the rains tend to be torrential, especially in the up- 
lands, where they play havoc with the soil cover unless 
it has been secured by terraces and checkdams. Away 
from the northern lowlands and the uplands, where 
the annual total may run up as high as 35, inches, the 
precipitation is distinctly scanty; indeed, over fully 
one-half of Israel it does not average more than 8 


inches, and would be even less were it not for the 
heavy dews “that come down upon the mountains of 
Zion.” 

What can be done to hetter such ill-favored land? 
Some of it can be irrigated. Already 121,000 acres 
(see Figure 3) of farm-land have been irrigated, and 
the Israeli government is determined to double this 
figure in the course of the next few years—a determi- 
nation that may well be realized, for they increased 
the acreage by some 40,000 acres between 1949 and 
1951. Ultimately they believe that no less than 700,000 
acres may be brought “under the ditch.”” Whether it 
will pay, as a business proposition, to carry through 
so ambitious a project is another matter, but there is 
no denying that the newly irrigated land is doing 
better than most of the unirrigated land, in some 
cases, growing 3 crops a year as against one; that it is 
providing work for many thousand settlers (mostly 
refugees from the camps of Europe); and that, in the 
thinking of the Israeli, it symbolizes more truly than 
anything else the rebirth of their nation. 

Of no less significance is the forestry program. As 
everybody knows, the forests of the Levant are not 
what they used to be. Even the cedars of Lebanon do 
not add up to a decent-sized woodlot, for there are 
barely 400 of them! And the reasons are not hard to 
find—overcutting, overgrazing, and improvident 
farming, ably abetted by a fickle climate. The Israeli 
government realizes, as did the British Mandatory 
Power before it, that there can be no enduring agri- 
cultural prosperity without an adequate water sup- 
ply, and no assurance of such a supply without con- 
servation in the catchment basins and the mainte- 
nance of high water tables—all of which spells affor- 
estation. As Chaim Weizmann himself put it in a 
recent interview: “If we had afforestation, there 
would be more water: there would be more wood, 
pastures, dairy herds and a flora and fauna quite 
different from what we have now, which would pro- 
duce richer living conditions. And this is what must 
be done in the next ten years.” 

Already the tree planting program in the hills, 
mostly of conifers in the uplands of Galilee, has be- 
gun to stay the downward creep of soil, and in the 
low-lying swamp areas the young eucalyptus groves 
are proving exceedingly useful as “dehydrating” 
agents. Dune-ridden coastal areas are likewise being 
planted, generally with acacias, for the purpose of 
immobilizing the sand and, so, of securing adjacent 
farmlands against its insidious march. 
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In 1945 the area maintained in forest by the gov- 
ernment and other Palestinian agencies was only 
14,000 acres. At the present time the acreage has been 

‘increased to 100,000 and planting is going on at the 
rate of several million trees a year (6,500,000 in 1951). 

Even more remarkable have been the industrial 
developments. More timid spirits might well have 
been discouraged by the shortage of raw materials 
and fuels, but not the Jews. They determined to com- 
pensate for the shortcomings of their environment by 
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exploiting the skills, experience, and capital avail- 
able to them, either their own or from Jewish organi- 
zations overseas, and to such good effect that they are 
today the most highly industrialized community in 
the Middle East. In achieving this position they were, 
of course, notably assisted by World War II, which 
imposed upon them the necessity of producing much 
in Palestine that had previously been imported. 
Power for their industries was available from the 
diesel-motored stl stations at Haifa and Tel 
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Fig. 2—Relief and Rainfall 


Fig. 3—Land Classification and Irrigation 
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Aviv and the hydroelectric station at Tel Or, where 
ihe Yarmuk flows into the Jordan south of Lake Ti- 
berias. (At the present time Israel does not have ac- 
cess to power from Tel Or, since it is in Arab hands. 
Nor is she able to import fuel oil by pipeline from 
Kirkuk; owing to the embargo on the export of Iraqi 
oil to their country, the Israeli are momentarily com- 
pelled to import oil by tanker from Venezuela!) 

For obvious reasons the emphasis has been on light 
industries requiring small amounts of raw material 
and large amounts of manipulative skill and proces- 
sing. Such industries run the gamut from razor blades 
through watches to chocolate, false teeth, fine furs, 
and footwear. The General Shoe Company of Tennes- 
see has recently spent a million dollars on erecting a 
plant at Tel Aviv where old-style handicraftsmen 
have begun to turn out new-style shoes by the thous- 
and pair. 

As yet there are no “heavy” industries, except for 
potash perhaps, but the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 
has a 2.5 million dollar car assembly plant already in 
operation at Haifa Bay, and Philco is producing re- 
frigerators at Tel Aviv. Furthermore, a steel mill and 
a nonferrous metal plant are going up in the indus- 
trial suburbs of Haifa. And each year sees the Weiz- 
mann Institute at Rehovot and Technicon at Haifa 
increasing the efficiency of existing industries and pi- 
loting the establishment of new ones, such as the 
manufacture of foodstuffs from yeast and synthetic 
materials from alcohol. 

Such developments are naturally reflected on the 
population map of the country. In May, 1948, the 
number of Jews in Palestine was about 650,000. In 
the past three years the Jewish population has 
doubled, and, at the present rate of immigration (be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 a month) will almost cer- 
tainly double again in the next three years. During 
the same period there has, of course, been a consider- 
able emigration, so large in fact that the total popula- 
tion of Israel today is probably not very different 
from that of the corresponding area of Palestine in 
1948. It is believed, for instance, that the number of 
Palestinian Arabs who in the spring of 1948 fled the 
territory claimed by the Jews is about 650,000. But 
the distribution of the population has been under- 
going a radical change; whereas most of the Arabs 
lived in hamlets scattered throughout the country dis- 
tricts, most of the incoming Jews have gravitated to 
the towns and the various types of agricultural colo- 
nies. Even in 1946, three out of every four Jews lived 


in a town or colony, and now it is nearer four out of 
every five.* Tel Aviv, already approaching the ¥4 mil- | 
lion mark, can scarcely keep pace with the heavy de- 
mand, even though most of the new houses going up 
are mass-produced, two-room units of simple con- 
struction. 


There are several reasons for this growing urbani- 
zation of the population. The burgeoning of new in- 
dustries we have already touched upon. There is also 
the fact that most of the Jewish immigrants are town- 
bred folk, who have little desire to change their 
living habits, even though town life may mean over- 
crowding and underemployment. But a very impor- 
tant reason is the desire of the Jewish leaders to 
organize even the agricultural life of their country on 
a highly centralized, nucleated basis. This is no 
new idea: as far back as 1882 five such Jewish commu- 
nities had been established, and by 1948 it had already 
assumed impressive proportions, for there were then 
well over 300 farm communities, with an average 
population of between 500 and 600. These communi- 
ties, notwithstanding their differences of internal or- 
ganization, all have their schools, stores, recreation 
centers, and most of the other amenities we associate 
with town life. 

Because most of these changes are occurring so fast, 
and with such seeming ease, there is a danger that we 
will overestimate the potentialities of the land of 
Israel and assume, among other things, that given 
time and know-how, the whole country will be trans- 
formed into a “city of habitation,” where “the 
hungry may dwell, sow fields, and plant vineyards and 
get them fruits of increase.’”’ But what are the facts? 

In the first place, few countries have a smaller en- 
dowment of economic minerals and fuels. There is 
no coal in the Holy Land, and very little oil, though 
prospectors are still looking hopefully for it in the 
Dead Sea region. The only large aggregation of eco- 
nomic minerals is the salts of the Dead Sea (mainly 
sodium chloride, potassium chloride, magnesium 
chloride, and calcium sulphate): elsewhere there are 
deposits of sulphur, phosphate and rock salt, bitumen, 
alum and building stone. Thanks to inventive skill 
and hard labor the Jews have done great things with 
these modest resources, but, as their forefathers dis- 
covered in Egypt many centuries ago, it takes straw to 
make bricks, as well as science and sweat. 


* According to figures released by the Israeli Tourist Department 
in 1950, 900,000 Jews were then living in settlements of 1000 in- 
habitants or more. 
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Secondly, a combination of fertile land and ade- 
quate water supply is relatively rare. Grain yields are 
among the lowest in the Middle East countries, and 
even on the modern scientifically run farm average 
only 16-18 bushels per acre, which is about the same 
as the Balkan peasant obtains with his much more 
primitive methods. 

No doubt more land can be cultivated—in the 
Negeb alone it is estimated that a million acres are 
capable of cropping—but what large parts of the 
country need most is less cultivation, not more—to 
enable the exhausted soils to recuperate and the for- 
ests and pastures to reclothe the wastelands. 

Under irrigation, higher yields are being obtained 
and more land is being made productive, but irriga- 
tion is costly, and, also, where is all the water to come 
from? Over half the country much of the 8 inch rain- 
fall—about the average for Albuquerque, New 
Mexico—is lost by evaporation, transpiration from 
plants and drainage into the Dead Sea and the Medi- 
terranean. Near Haifa and Tel Aviv, the pumping 
of wells has lowered the water table below sea level, 
with the result that these wells are now brackish and 
useless for irrigation. 

Various far-reaching schemes are being studied and 
carried out for increasing the irrigated area by har- 
nessing hitherto neglected underground water sup- 
plies, conserving and redistributing flood-waters, and 
diverting the flow of the Jordan River; but the com- 
mon feature of all these plans is that they entail a 
large outlay and envisage only a small economic re- 
turn, and, in the case of the Jordan, they depend on 
sources partly controlled by neighboring countries. 

Even if the most optimistic estimates of the Jewish 
irrigation experts should be realized, a large sector 
of the country (perhaps as much as one-third) will 
still be incapable of being made over in the likeness 


of Eden. Doubtless there will be some who will as- 
sert that science and technology will eventually en- 
able us to redeem the irredeemable, especially if we 
are prepared to pay the price. The Jewish govern- 
ment has so far shown no disposition to be guided by 
the profit motive. On the contrary, it has allowed no 
question of cost to stand in the way of its goal—as ex- 
pressed by Ben-Gurion: “To shape a Jewish life and 
create a society that will embody the historic wishes 
of the Jewish people.” 

But deficit financing in a country so young is not 
calculated to win the confidence of its creditors, and 
sooner or later the sails of the ship of state must be 
trimmed to the amount of breeze. Fortunately, there 
are signs of a growing realism in the conduct of both 
domestic and external policy. These are much to be 
applauded, because in the long run the only satisfac- 
tory prescription for the good life in an enduring so- 
ciety is respect for the limitations, as well as for the 
opportunities, of the land, and all that it symbolizes 
in farmlands, forests, mines, fisheries, and factories. 
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